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CECILY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 


Cuarrer V. 





Surrzr at Mr. Lendrum’s pretty villa was a great contrast to the 
same meal in the sombre obscurity of the dining room in Friar Street 
with Mrs. Dale pre-occupied and perpetually counting parcels, Milly 
tired and silent, Mrs. James moody and depressing. To-night there 
were no grave looks, the school boys were in great force, and the 
cricket match was played over again with uproarious merriment, a 
war of wit in which old Mr. Lendrum proved himself equal to all 
his grandchildren together. Cecily, who had come in looking white 
and dazed from her long nap, soon brightened up enough to join 
in theirresistible fun, and shook her tawny locks saucily when 
the old gentleman pretended to cut off a curl with the carving knife. 
The ladies were tender and caressing to the little forlorn stranger, 
even the magnificent Tom, as if his unhappy love affair conferred 
such dignity on him that he could afford to notice a school- 
girl, treated her with flattering attention, and Cecily who had a ) 
great idea of playing the heroine was quite elated. As for Rosie 1 
she was in ecstacies, and wriggled on her chair in explosions of : 
giggling, until at last Mrs. Lendrum voted the irrepressible boys 1 
too wild for polite society, and they made their exit head over ' 
heels through the low window into the garden where they could still 

be heard singing, in mimicry of Tom’s languishing ditties, 
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“And if in the whats-his-name battle I fall | 
A thingamy’s all that I crave, ‘ 
So bury me deep in the what-you-may-call 


And hang thingabobs on my grave.” i) 
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CECILY’s FIRST TREUBLE. 


The spirit of the party seemed to evaporate suddenly with the’ 
boys, Mrs. Lendrum took up her knitting, her father his paper, 
Tom gathered up his coat tails, from force of habit, before the 
empty grate, and the girls stood in a silent group looking out at 
the sky. “Cecily” said Rose, anxious to make a diversion in her 
friend’s favour, “shew them your locket, it’s got such a lovely 
photograph of Milly painted inside.” The locket was duly handed 
round and admired. 

“Tom, don’t you go away,” Rosie cried, ‘just come and look at 
this picture, it was painted by a young lady—tell them about her 
Cissie.”” Cecily, nothing loth, gave the history of the artist, the 
daughter of a rich merchant who had failed. Her name was 
kept a secret, but the bookseller, who took. orders for her, lived 
near Aunt Cox, and Aunt Cox got a good many commissions 
for her. She only charged five shillings which everyone thought 
cheap. ‘Indeed it is,” said Miss Lendrum examining the 
painting once more, “it is worked up like a miniature, Mama, 
you should get your pretty photograph of Rosie done like it.” 
Mrs Lendrum wished to have not one only, but all the photo- 
graphs of all her children painted, ‘and I will frame them in 
red velvet like old miniatures,”’ she added, ‘¢ what is the lady’s address 
my dear?” Cecily could not recollect the name of the book- 
seller, nor of the street where he lived, but it was close to 
Aunt Cox’s where she was going to-morrow, and she volunteered 
eagerly to take the photographs there herself and give all necessary 
directions about hair, eyes and complexion. “Oh, mother, you 
must not be in such a hurry!” said Tom, sauntering towards 
the window with his hands in his pockets, ‘‘do have them all 
done again before they are fixed for ever in red velvet. Rosie’s 
squints, and Addie’s has a wry neck.” ‘And Tom’s as if he 
was going to be hanged.” retorted Miss Addie. “ But Mildred 
Home’s is lovely, is’nt it, Tom dear?” persisted Rose. “Yes, 
awfully jolly,” drawled Tom, and then he too let himself down 
into the garden where they soon saw the red spark of his for- 
bidden cigar under the trees. Rose drew Cecily to the hall door 
where they were standing listlessly, Cecily on the verge of tears 
again, as one of Milly’s pieces of music was heard softly on 
the piano within, when Tom came striding suddenly up from 
the shrubbery, and throwing away his cigar as he drew near 
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the house brushed past the two girls and strode up the broad 
shallow staircase, three steps at a time. “I wonder what is 
the matter?’ said Rose, then answering a call from above. ‘ Do 
you want me Tom?” “TI say,” shouted Tom at the head of 
the stairs, ‘‘where is that thin blue envelope that was lying 
on my desk?’ “I never touched it” said Rose, as he came 
down with a leap and stood beside them, “isn’t it on your 
table?” “No it isn’t, just go up and find it, old woman, and 
look here Rosie”? as the obedient * slavey” rushed upstairs—“ just 
look well till you do find it, look in my paper drawer, and 
the waste basket, and all about ’—and then, as Cecily moved 
towards the drawing-room door, he caught hold of her hand 
and said with some little embarrassment—‘‘I—I want to ask a 
favour of you Cecily—it’s nothing very particular, but the only 
thing is I want it kept quiet, and I don’t want Rosie, or any 
of them, to get hold of it. I should be so awfully obliged to 
you.” Cecily paused with her fingers on the handle of the door, 
and looked up at him wonderingly. “If you'll just come back 
to the hall Iwill shew you,” continued Tom breathlessly, ‘look 
here, it’s this photograph I want to have painted. If you are 
going to Liverpool you might take it to that place you -spoke 
of—there are five shillings, all right, and you won’t have any 
trouble—I know you're awfully good-natured or I wouldn’t ask 
you, and you won't say a word to the mum or the girls will 
you?” It was all ‘done in a moment, nothing seemed easier. 
‘“‘Oh yes, I shall pass the shop very often,’ said Cecily, quite 
proud of being honoured with a secret,—‘‘of course I can get 
it done, and I am not to say a word even to Rosie?” Cer- 
tainly not,’ said Tom with intense emphasis, folding a sketch 
of his own into an envelope with the same photograph Rosie 
had shewn to Cecily upstairs. ‘This likeness I made will be 
a guide for colouring, and please be sure and say 1 want pink 
ribbons, and not blue, painted in the photo. Thank you Cecily, 
I am so awfully grateful, I’m sure. You said five shillings, 
didn’t you?—no more?” ‘ Tom,” whined Rosie over the banisters 
above them, ‘‘Tom, are you sure you havn’t got it in your 
pocket, 1 can’t find it anywhere, and I’ve hunted all about.” 
‘All right Rosie, you can come down, it doesn’t matter—oh! yes, 
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I have got it myself all the time. Here’s the trap coming 
round, just bring down Cecily’s hat,’? as Rosie turned round to 
her own room, he whispered once more, ‘thank you, thank you, 
and you'll keep it dark, won’t you? you'll be swre not to breathe 
a syllable to Rosie.” The pony carriage came to the door followed 
by Mrs. Lendrum in her gardening apron, and Mr. Lendrum 
with a great bunch of roses for Cecily. The little tawny head 
was in a fair way of being turned. Rosie hung about her with 
kisses and wished the six weeks of the holidays were at an 
end that they might be together again, and Tom as he buttoned 
the apron over her dress, found occasion to murmur again under 
his breath with a glance of unutterable meaning—‘Thanks a 
thousand times—awfully good—not a syllable.’’ ‘Good-bye, good- 
bye,” cried Cecily waving her hand full of roses, “thank you 
so much for my happy day,” and then she nodded again to Tom 
with a little consequential air which implied that his sccret was 
safe with one who knew very well what she was about.” Knew 
what she was about ?—-why Cecily would have rather touched 
a live coal off the fire than the photograph of that round-faced 
twenty-seven-years-old cousin of Tom Lendrum’s—would rather 
have given away that new gold locket of hers and borne the 
blame of losing it, than have put Tom’s five shillings in her 
purse, if she had known what she was about; for already before 
Mildred’s tearful eyes had lost sight of the dim outline of re- 
ceding England, her child had begun weaving such a net to 
catch her own feet withal, as would have made Milly throw 
herself overboard and try to swim back to the shore, if she had 
but known what was going on. 


Carter VI. 


“TI yon't dio you a tiss, do away, I hate you! Toonee! Toonee! 
I yon’t yet you tiss me Cissy-baba !”—‘‘ And I yon’t yet you tiss me 
Cissy- baba, I don’t yike you.” 

“J wouldn’t give ’em no kisses, nor nothink, Miss, if I was you, 
they’re two very naughty children as had better go back to the Ingies 
and beat their black servants that they had!” and the aggrieved nurse- 
maid, whom Cecily found six weeks after her sister’s departure 
installed at Mra, Dale’s in charge of the little Anglo-Indians imported 
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during the holidays, wiped her eyes with her apron and caught up the 
kicking, struggling Toonee, carrying him off to bed by main force. 
It had made Cecily’s return all the more dreary that she found 
Mildred’s old room filled with the children’s litter of toys, and her 
own belongings transferred toa closet formerly used as a box room; 
moreover the wicked little dusky sprites in queer tussore frocks, who 
had turned her out, were beyond measure spoilt and wilful, and would 
neither be bribed nor coaxed into friendship. Mrs. James deplored 
their arrival as an unmitigated nuisance, but Cecily adored children 
and would have gladly exchanged places with the long-suffering 
orphan from the Home, promoted to wait on Tipsee and Toonee, 
otherwise calling themselves respectively, ‘ Yosamund-Essomerset- 
Esstevens,’ and ‘ Haveyock-Essomerset-Esstevens,” but who were 
best known by the Hindustani appellations above. They fascinated 
Cecily, who often stole into their room on her own way to bed to kiss 
the sleeping little heads and soft hands that were never amenable to 
such endearments at any other time. Her own room was but a gloomy 
little place, full of discomfort, for Cecily had come home with a 
troubled mind, and her thoughts were not pleasant companions. Often 
she might have been seen kneeling at that time by the single chair, 
with an account book open before her and an empty purse in her hand, 
knitting her brows and cudgelling her brains to no purpose, for no 
inspection of the red lining of her portemonaie seemed to help her 
towards filling the pages of the account book which, save for a few 
entries on the first page, was altogether blank. Her thoughts mean- 
while running in this fashion would have told her troubles had they 
but been spoken, but to whom could the lonely child go for comfort 
and help now ?—“ It seems only like yesterday since Mrs. Dale gave 
me this book,” she would say to herself—“ (horrid, nasty little book ! 
I was quite pleased to get it then, it seemed like being grown up to 
have somuch money tospend!) I did intend to put everything down, 
I will try and remember once more from the beginning.—First there 
was my journey, that ofcourse Uncle Cox paid, and then I gave a 
shilling at the collection in church—then that crochet needle and the 
wool when we were out with nurse, and twopence tothe beggar child 
that same day, the very day I took Tom Lendrum’s photograph to the 
bookseller’s to be painted. Oh dear me! I wish I had never seen it ! 
and that’s the last thing 1 have down, B.C., I have marked it 
because I didn’t want anyone else to know what it meant. ‘ Well,” 
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and at this point Cecily would always cover her eyes with both hands 
as if to see only the past before her—‘‘ then we all, we children at 
least, went off to New Brighton so suddenly with nurse, and aunt Cox 
went to the Highlands—I was glad at the minute to get away from 
Aunt Cox, but it was very horrid at New Brighton with only Nurse 
and Leonie—My account book was left behind and I thought I could 
remember all I spent very well and write it down afterwards, but I 
could not, I thought 1 had such lots of money, Uncle Cox gave me 
five shillings as well—but somehow it went very fast— Léonie always 
wanted the twins to have donkey rides, and I couldn’t bear them to 
be disappointed when nurse wouldn’t give her the money—and there 
were the books Léonie got from the library, and very often sugar- 
plums for the little ones—then came Susie’s birthday, and I gave her 
that doll and it cost three shillings, and oh! then that jug we broke 
at play one day, and Léonie cried so and said Madame would be so 
fachée that she dared not tell her, and she persuaded me to let her go 
out and buy another, and though I was very much afraid of Aunt 
Cox scolding us all for playing at such a wild game in my bedroom, 
it was hard that I should have to pay for the new jug myself, und 
basin too, for Lé onie declared they wouldn’t sell one without the other. 
Then we got back to Liverpool at last, and lo, the street between us 
and the bookseller’s was all being howked up to lay fresh pipes, and 
Aunt Cox made us walk in the Terrace every day instead—that was 
three days. I would have asked Léonie to go and fetch the photo- 
graph, only— only, oh dear! I intented to have kept Tom’s money 
quite separate, but somehow it got mixed and some of it got spent, 
and I had not enough to pay for it. Uncle Cox promised to take me 
to the station on that Thursday when I was to go home, and I did so 
trust toasking him to help me to pay for it—he would never have 
asked any questions about it, he is so good natured and kind, and I 
thought all was as right as possible till that Thursday just before 
luncheon he sent up word from .the office to say he could not 
come home till late, and that Aunt Cox was to take me to the station. 
Oh dear, how dreadful it was! I thought that first minute 
in the drawing-room that I would tell Aunt Cox I had to call 
for the photograph, and that if she would lend me the three 
shillings I had spent by mistake I would pay her back in 
stamps out of my pocket money when I got back, but then she 
would have wanted to know all about it, and if I had said it 
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was for a schoolfellow it would have been a story, for it was 
for Tom, and it was such a secret! It is all a regular right 
down bother! How she would have scolded if I had told her it 
was a secret! written it all out to papa very likely, and got 
me into such a scrape with Mrs. Dale and Mrs. Lendrum and 
all the rest of it! Grown up people always do make such a fuss 
and think we are always doing wrong—! wish J was grown up 
I know, all this fuss comes because people can’t let me alone. Aunt 
Cox was very cross that morning, she had lost her keys, and some- 
body had left the conservatory door open—everything was wrong. 
I thought it would be best to put off telling her till after luncheon 
when she wouldn’t have so much time to worry me with questions, 
but I was so frightened and vexed I could hardly swallow down 
my dinner. Some visitors came in, and I hoped they would keep 
her at home and I should have had only Léonie to take me to the 
station, but they went off at last. One of them said 1 was a 
very nervous looking child to Aunt Cox, and she kissed me s0 
kindly when she said good-bye and wished I was staying longer 
that I might go over and play with her children. I began to cry, 
I couldn’t help it, and Aunt Cox was annoyed. All the way. to 
the station she was scolding me, raking up all my faults of 
all the holidays. We passed the bookseller’s shop—the street was 
open that day for the first time, just when I couldn’t go! and my 
heart stood still, I thought “I will tell her now!” but she was 
in the middle of a long harangue about my sins and my shoes 
and papa’s expectations, and I was just choky and _ couldn't 
speak......it was almost a relief at the time when we had got 
out of the street and I couid not go back for fear of missing the 
train—though I was very sorry afterwards, for by this time it 
would have been over, and now it seems as if I was in a worse 
mess than ever!........Collection a shilling, crochet needle three 
halfpence, thirteen pence halfpenny, wool one and fourpence......... 
two and fivepence halfpenny, beggar child twopence—(that dreadful 
big B.C. staring me in the face and mocking me, taking up a 
whole line that might have held ten shillings!) Now what did 
that come to? How stupid! Collection a shilling—crochet needle — 
I have a whole pound and more to account for, I shall never do it. 
Perhaps Mrs. Dale will forget, but still I must pay five shillings 
for the photograph and however am I to get that now! . 
























































































































































A VEXED QUESTION. 


“To be or not to be” married, is the irrepressible question, - 
which, in a greater or less degree, exercises the minds of most of 
the young, and some of the old people, who find themselves out- 
side the pale of matrimony. The girl of fifteen dreams, whenever 
fora moment she forgets the simple interests of her young life, 
of an existence when she shall develop into the presiding genius of 
a household in the future. Should such obstacles as obstruct the 
lives of others suggest themselves as possible hindrances to the 
fulfilment of her vision, they are at once, so buoyant then is the 
imagination of youth, so triumphant the whisperings of hope, 
swept away. Vague indeed are the features of her dream—without 
form, color, or substance, the spectres that float in the phantasma- 
goria—He who in the forecast of the future shall be to her the 
all in all is a mere abstraction—Tuey who shall represent herself 
and her brethren in another family are also as shapeless phantoms— 
The house too in which she shall dwell with these nebulous creatures 
is as shadowy as its inhabitants. Nevertheless this castle in the 
air and its living group within, is a conception, her first conception 
of marriage, the family, home. No sooner however is the idea 
conceived than it is put away from her. 


Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and riyer meet. 


She shrinks from giving expression even to herself to the novel 
fancies that spring from her teeming brain. 
The boy of cightcen dreams too, in certain moods, of a haven of 
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rest, where he imagines he shall find shelter from the rough work 
that he knows, and rejoices to know, is in store for him. But his 

bounding pulse forbids prolonged indulgence in such idle imagi- 

nings. Though the sap has begun to move in its hidden sources, 

and he covertly enjoys the sweet and subtle sway of the rosebud 

whose charms have awakened whatever there may be in him of 
tenderness, still he is half ashamed, half defiant of such an influence, 

and proudly conscious of his ability to crush it. And crushed it is, 

but when sometimes in the lonely after years memory recalls the 
past there will be no sadder yet no sweeter recollection of boyhood 
than that of the gentle being whose love of good stirred him toward 
the accomplishment of worthy ends. Ah! he thinks then, how 
different would it all have been if fate had bestowed on him the 
“ morning star.” 

So both, however differently, already recognize, nascent though it 
be, the presence in their lives of that mysterious force which shall 
in its development be the supreme influence, as the fates decide, for 
sorrow or for happiness. Nor will all the sneers of all the cynics 
drown the still small voice which whispers into the ear of youth 
that these, its crudest desires, are apart from certain aspirations 
connected with a yet higher and more spiritual life, the most 
beautiful germs of thought which the mind of adolescence may 
conceive, for whether or no marriage be the fruition or the tomb of 
love, ‘‘ Love is heaven and heaven is love.” 

Let twenty years pass. The girl is still single, is that abnormal 
product of modern civilization, an unmated woman. Is she satisfied 
with her lot or does she yearn for another? Whocan say? But 
if one may judge by analogy, it would probably be found that her 
idle thoughts are now as ever wandering in the direction of 
the old subject. But their bias now it may be assumed takes a 
retrospective as well as a prospective form. She would fain by the 
experience of the past illuminate the future. What is that past? 

The histories of disappointed women are pretty much alike. 
That the dream of her youth has as yet not been fulfilled is not 
strange. Is it for want of chances? Hardly. Though many 
there be who do not marry, few there are to whom opportunities 
of marriage are absolutely denied. Has she forgotten the young 


squire whom she fancied, or the young curate whom she fascinated ? 
2B 
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Do women ever lose sight altogether of those with whom they 
once flirted? Though several seasons have come and gone since 
the days when the calf-love of the boy parson bored, and the 
stolid insensibility of the squire irritated her, both it is certain 
are well remembered. From those days to these she has seen 
neither, nevertheless she is not ignorant that her ecclesiastical 
admirer has, afterthe manner of his kind, duly preached hundreds 
of sermons, married many persons, buried more, and begotten 
not a few—Happy man! Also she has learnt, by means known 
only to women, that her turnip-topped friend rides harder and 
drinks deeper than of old. Perhaps she suspects that his wife is 
a shrew, at any rate she knows that there is no heir but a stranger 
to his broad lands. Him she now forgives. 

To these succeeds the only love of her life—the bold dragoon— 
Whose hair but his will lie next her heart until the end? Whose 
lips but his ever touched hers, and then but once, as, on the wharf 
at Southampton he bade her be of good cheer for the war would 
soon be over, and then his duty done he would return to claim his 
darling. But it was not to be. Where is he now? She believes 
him to be sleeping, a cross by his head, near where he fell at 
the last action of the war. They who let her thus believe did 
not, perhaps dared not, tell her the truth. It may be they be- 
lieved themselves and credited her with the same creed, that there 
is some special virtue in the ceremonious burial of a soulless form 
beneath a ton of mould, which the process of absorption into the 
elements without bell, book and candle does not possess, Perhaps 
it did not strike them that so long as the mystic something which 
animates the flesh returns, its appointed work performed, to the 
source whence it sprung, untainted, and it may be more godlike, 
that it matters not what becomes of the earthly tabernacle. At 
any rate they were silent, and so she never knew that his bones lay 
bleaching for many a day beneath the Indian sun before they 
mingled with the desert dust. 

It was a long spell of suffering before the winter of her discontent 
passed away; but time, the mighty soother, gave her peace at last. 
She bowed her head; though the severance of the bond which 
united her life with his caused her heart to bleed almost to 
death, the truth eventually dawned upon her that his soul must be 
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with “the spirits of just men made perfect,” and so she ordered 
her life as to be worthy to join him there. Then she was less un- 
happy. Gradually too frozen affections and blighted aspirations 
yielded to returning health. The colour came back again to her 
wasted cheek, the smile to her lips, and the desire to her heart, 
the old fond desire for human sympathy, and for all that she 
understood by the word home. All flowers do not waste their 
sweetness on the desert air—and so it happened that there came 
one who coveted this lonely woman's love. Years gone by, when 
her imagination and spirits were lively and buoyant, the man of 
her choice must be the hero of her dreams. Now however crushed 
feelings, wasted years, and the dreary prospect of a lonely 
old age had done their work, and even as in those days she would 
have resented as an insult the attentions of a lover as unlike her hero 
as this one was, so in these she was prepared calmly to listen to him. 
This new admirer was a widower with two children, a thriving 
merchant of forty-five; a man who, twenty-five of these years, had 
with the exception of occasional holy days never entered his count- 
ing house after 10 a.m, nor quitted it before 4 p.m.; who held the 
theory that money-grubbing was as good a preparation as any other 
for a higher state of existence; a man who carried on his business 
according to the old-fashioned trade principles of his house, and 
accordingly held in horror those free lances of modern com- 
merce whose speculations are as daring as sometimes they are 
successful; whose religious duties for years had been so mechan- 
ically performed that they had lost for him whatever signifi- 
cance they might once have had; whose reason on theological 
matters retired into its shell whenever doubts arose which invited 
discussion ; who hated a free thinker as much as a financier, and 
held it as shocking that the blessed doctrines of the Trinity and 
eternal punishment should be questioned by the one, as it was 
sad that the three per cents and the bankruptcy court should be 
flouted by the other. For the rest he was rich, That he should be 
the successor of the dragoon is strange, but women don’t choose 
their suitors. Did she love him? No. Will she marry him? Ah! 

As the end of the twenty years that have passed over the 
head of the woman, finds her still agitated by the “ vexed ques- 
tion,” so does the termination of the same period discover the 
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man still single and still (occasionally) exercised by doubts ma- 
trimonial. Those seeing him thus unattached, who might sup- 
pose him to have lived all these years fancy free, would be mis- 
taken. Nature, even in such an immaterial matter as the affections, 
abhors a vacuum, and it is more than probable, unless he be of the 
temperament of St. Anthony, that at no given hour of the two 
decades was his heart untenanted by the image of one favourite or 
another. 

Were the diagnosis made of half the middle-aged bachelors who 
haunt the parish of St. James’s, it might be summarized thus :— 
“Traces on the heart of half a dozen fleeting fancies and of one 
genuine passion, and on the lips of many a smile at the folly of 
man and his weakness.’ 


There are men who early in life meet with one who promises 
to satisfy all that they dream of in a wife. For her they work 
diligently. For her they wait patiently. No lapse of years how- 
ever long shakes their constancy. They are the practical people. 


Others grow old in pursuit of phantoms—as he who wandered 
through the woods in the vain search of a perfectly straigit 
stick, found himself again in the open, without a staff to lean 
upon, so do those of the same mind who fail to find their ideal, 
acknowledge, when it is too late, that they required too much. 
These again are the dreamers, and both are exceptions. 

Our friend on the other hand is one of a larger class, one of 
those who never were earnest in the matrimonial pursuit—who 
hate the notion of getting married much, and the slavery and 
responsibilities of family life more. To whom the mere idea of 
a woman—the same woman—continually messing about him, 
nagging at his weaknesses, outraging his sense of decency by 
her fatuity in matters of dress und demeanour, and flirting 
perhaps under his very nose, is an indescribable abomination, and 
who point to the stage of that theatre, whereon the leading parts 
inthe miserable dramas of Divorce, are sustained by his friends, 
as a very suggestive spectacle. Yet this decided bias notwith- 
standing, he is free to admit that marriage under certain conditions 
may have to some its attractions, for he is unwilling to believe 
that there is any lack of women fitted to be faithful and affectionate 


companions, of womeu of disciplined minds and refined tastes, 
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whose admirable lives are a standing protest against the follies 
of fashion, and who steadfastly sustain above the feverish grovel- 
ling crowd, the standard of morality handed down to them. 

Putting on one side extreme cases, bachelors of a certain age 
of this class are very much like one another. The one in ques- 
tion may serve as a type of his kind, and be described briefly 
as of an even mind in general, geuial or cynical according to 
the state of his digestion. 

It is in the latter temper that his thoughts revert to the fair 
though artful Elizabeth—to the divinity who turned him inside out 
and left him to mourn the loss of many a bright illusion and 
cherished belief. And in the former humour that he drops an 
imaginary tear in memory of the baby-faced Jane, whom alas! 
he treated so badly. Upon such idle recollections are based 
general observations, which in the bitter mood are not worth 
recording, and in the tender suggest the suspicion that the question 
of matrimony is often under his serious consideration. What 
he asks himself then, if afterall married life were not a state of 
Egyptian bondage? ‘If family responsibilities were not unendurable ? 
Ifthe irrepressible bambino were not to prove to him a nuisance 
in youth and a thorn in manhood? If the wife of his bosom 
were not to turn out an insufferable bore, or an indelible dis- 
grace to his name? What indeed if he were to shut his eyes 
and goin for Anne, the charming and sensible Anne? Certainly 
she is neither so lovely nor so clever as the incomparable 
Elizabeth, but then wives may be too clever and too beautiful. 
Anne is neither so young nor so tender as Jane, but Jane 
on the other hand was deficient of brains. Anne seems to like 
him a little, but then she appears to like others as much. Should 
he put the question? Ah!!! 

He hesitates, for he holds along with the class to which he 
belongs, the opinion that it is wiser, women being such as they 
are, on the whole to eschew marriage. Yet at the same time 
he believes that were they to admit that they do fall short of 
the form insisted upon by men they would not fail to find the 
means to regain their lost prestige. 

It is, he submits, beside the question for them to retort, as 
they are apt todo, that it is the selfishness of men now-a-days 
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alone that blinds them to the beauty of the family life, and 
for them to deny that there is any depreciation in their real worth. 
The real question is, not whether men ave self-indulgent, and 
women not what they might be, but whether they shall accept this 
unjust opinion of men as an indisputable verdict, and cheerfully 
endeavour to regain by a complete change of front their wholesome 
and legitimate influence. 

For it is, he persists, idle for women to deny that there is a 
certain section of restless individuals whose thirst for excitement 
is unappeasable, that there is an increasing tendency among the rich 
and half-educated of their sex torush continually from the .one ex- 
treme of feverish dissipation, to the other of hysterical devotion, in 
short that the ways of the modern matron are too often such 
as to render domestic life ridiculous and insupportable. Is it then, 
he asks, surprising that the men who regard the matrimonial 
question from a personal point of view are apt to pause before 
they renounce the serenity of single life fora fitful existence with 
a being, who though for the first year may be a devoted wife and 
in the second an exemplary mother, may in the third develop 
a craving for a victoria and a pug, in the fourth find a lover 
indispensable, in the fifth lead a section of claimants for women’s 
rights, and in the sixth demand a district in St. Giles. 

That such abnormal growths abound in modern society to the 
extent suggested, it is too much to say. But that there exists 
symptoms of their existence may safely be asserted, and if our 
friend and his class shirk the marriage tie, it is, it may be assumed, 
because none other than these indicated come within the scope of 
their vision. However it may be admissible to express the hope 
the time will come when the education of the “women of the 
. future” will be such as to confound the folly of those who 
tyrannize over one sex whilst alieniating the other. The higher 
education of women is often spoken of asa means to that end, 
and no doubt judicious training in the exact sciences, and an 
increased knowledge of the master: pieces of classical literature, 


must expand and elevate the intellect, at the same time more may 
be expected from the careful cultivation of those moral qualities 
which sharpen the perceptions of right and wrong whilst they 


increase the love of goodness, so that in the inevitable hours of 
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doubt and temptation to come, those who have profited by their 


teaching, shall possess the wisdom and the will to “choose the 
better part.’ 


To return to the lady whom we left standing onthe matri- 
monial precipice, uncertain whether or not she shall marry her 
merchant, and to him who doubts whether he would be most 
bored with or without his Anne, there is only this to be said 


that to both it must be “a vexed question” for them alone 
to decide. 






































GOOD THINGS. 


By a District Visitor. 


I am afraid I have put a very misleading title at the head of this page 
—but I really did mean good sayings—witty sayings—absurd things— 
pshaw! I mean comical—unconsciously comical things which a 
district visitor is continually hearing, which are served up as a 
relish to conversation at dinner, when each member of the family 
' contributes his or her quota for the general amusement, and which 
if appreciated at the Rectory or the Vicarage (I find that they 
are not in a general way,) lighten the depressing burden of the 
parish to a hard working clergyman’s shoulders. I don’t think 
our people are sharp by any means. When we left our dear 
old north country home we feared we should never be regaled by spicy 
sayings in the cottages any more, never told, for instance, that 
we ourselves were looking nobbut pale, only perhaps we thout 
it wadn’t be genteel to hev coullour in oor cheeks, nor that the 
tent, illuminated for an old friend had been most sadly admired, 
nor that the new parson’s wife was nobbut silly (ze. delicate), 
-and the priest hissel varra slenderly witted—nor that—and this 
was from a bricklayer and ranting preacher—‘it wor a pity 
God A‘Mighty had forbidden us to tell lies, for there was no 
getting on in the world widoot them.” But, after all, we find, 
that our friends in the south-country flats amuse us just as much 
in their way, and that perfect adherence to truth with regard 
to their ‘good sayings” is by no means the disadvantage it 
appeared to Ranting Robbie. I take the stories at random as 
they recur to my mind. ‘Your grand-daughter has got a nice 
place again, I hear,” we said to anold woman gathering seeds 
in a sunny garden. ‘Yes, she ’ave, but I ain’t agooin’ to let her 
stay there.” ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Bardle, you'll spoil that girl, Make her 
stay where she is. What has she to complain of this time.” ‘‘ Well,” 
my old woman blinks her black eyes with solemn stupidity, “she 
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ain’t strong enuff, ain’t my Lizer Rann. From what I makes 
out, it be a very messin’ sort o’place, it ’pears the master must 
’ave a bath every morning, and they wash that there baby every 
day before breakfast!—such a sloppin’ and dirt, and a fetchin’ 
o’ water afore eight o’clock i’ the mornin’, I say as my Lizer 
Anne can’t stand it, I du.” So accordingly Lizer Anne was 
allowed to come home and look out fora place with a master clean 
enough to dispense with a daily bath. 

“It’s my eldest son’s wife as have lost. her baby,” said the cheer- 
ful buxom and very hard-working mother of a large family, as she 
stroked the flossy curls of an infant on her breast. ‘She frets 
sadly arter it and so do my son, they ain’t but got three children, 
and it seems so hard like, the little gal should be took. I knows 
what it is, for I used to fret sadly myself when I buried two, 
soon arter I were married, but laws—you can% tell folks ow 
you comes round to seein’ it’s all for the best! I’ve thought 
many a time since as it might ’a pleased the Lord to take some 
more on ’em—that I have.’’ And then the woman, who was a very 
affectionate mother indeed, and had weathered many a storm for 
her flock and her crippled husband, shook her head sagely over 
her youngest born, and kissed its blue veined temple under the 
curls, 

I was collecting pence on one occasion towards a testimonial 
for an out-going curate, and stepping into a little cottage where 
an old man sat solitary in his wife’s absence, apologised for my 
untimely visit, seeing that the purse keeper was from home, and 
offered to call again. ‘No, no,” he said with his pipe between 
his teeth, ‘come in, Miss, come in—-I’ll give yer the money,” 
and he shuffled painfully across the mud floor with his rheumatic 
feet—‘‘she’ll ’scribe, I know she'll 'scribe.” ‘ But perhaps you don’t 
understand,” I demurred with a twinge of conscience at taking 
an unfair advantage, “this is not the missionary money which 
she always gives to my sister, it is for something different, it is—” 

“‘'Yes, yes,’’ drawled the old fellow getting down the cracked 
cream jug which held the hard-won pence in a corner cupboard—* I 
knows all about it, bless yer, but we allys scribes to parsons gooin’ 
awoiy, we allys ’scribes to parsons gooin awoiy, my ole ooman and 
me ’’—and he paid his coppers with a lordly air like one who did his 


duty by ‘‘parsons’’ in every sense of the word. 
: 2¢ 
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‘‘T fear you have more noise than you care for in the summer,” 
I said one evening to a little pale-faced, weasoned old woman who is 
known to us as Miss Matilda Robin, the dressmaker. Miss Matilda 
heaved a deep sigh and shook her head at her sister Miss Sophia, and 
paused in her pleating of “ gathers’ and groaned in a low sepulchral 
tone, ‘‘Oh my dear lady, the people in this village are Adamites! 
perfit Adamites!’"—and then Miss Matilda echoed with a groan still 
louder—*“ Perfit Adamites, in fact arder than Adamite !” By the way, 
those two old ladies are a study worthy of Dickens, and there are 
friends of ours whose first question is generally, ‘“ What are the Miss 
Robins doing now?’ They deserve a whole chapter to themselves. 
The washerwoman amused us yesterday by her assurance that a brown 
holland dress which I wished to retrim with new material to match, 
and which I was apprehensive would fade in the wash tub, was 
“ pretty to sure to fade, it always did, it faded a good shade darker, 
but washed beautiful otherways.” 

I shall not forget my first interview with a bride on a lonely ham- 
let of questionable repute. She wasashy sunburnt freckled creature 
with great sunny blue eyes, and a dimpled childish face, and stood 
awkwardly propped against the wall pinching her apron into plaits.— 
‘‘T don’t have nothin’ to du’ wi’ none o’ the neighbours here ”’ she said 
bluntly, ‘‘they’re a real bad lot.”’ ‘‘ Well,” I reminded her, ‘ you 
have one good friend among the people who will always stand by you, 
and that is your husband.” 

‘Well, I dunno,” replied the youthful wife with calm candour— 
‘“‘there’s some as gives him a good name, and there’s some as doesn’t, 
I dunno myself.” I could hardly keep my countenance while I 
preached an old maid’s sermon on the duty of standing by one’s 
husband at all costs to oneself—but there is another good saying I often 
find myself quoting as I pick my way over the grassy lanes that are 
impassable for six months out of the twelve—‘‘ Old maids’ men and 
Lairns are no il to keep,” and I thought of it that day when the lean 
ill-looking widower-bridegroom returned, and confided to me in a 
grumbling tone in his turn, that his wife was very young indeed and 
he didn’t know as she’d do any good or not. 

One more story and I have done. It comes from a neighbouring 
parish and was told me with great gusto by the vicar’s fun-loving 
wife, The singing in church, led in a primitive manner by the 
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clerk and a pitch pipe (for they were all old-fashioned, middle 
aged peeple—neither Ancient nor Modern), had gone woefully wrong 
in one hymn, and the clerk was called to account for it in the 
vestry after service. ‘‘ Well, ma’am,” said poor Peter Puddephat 
(I wish I had had wit enough to invent that name, it is 
worth a good deal), “well ma’am—I really can’t say what was the 
matter with that hymn it goed wrong somehow,” and he scratched 
his head despondingly, ‘‘I remember very well that that there 
tune played me same trick once ’afore, it did indeed !” 
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ADULTERATED QUOTATIONS. 


Tuere is a story in our English History of a certain Jew being 
commissioned by one of the kings, probably king John, to purchase 
for him a gold chain, cast and wrought by a well-known goldsmith in 
Florence. A description of the chain was furnished to the Jew, as 
were also funds for his journey. He set off with a light heart. The 
journey acrossthe Apennines was a perilous one in those days, but 
the Jew accomplished it in safety. He found his way to the old dark 
bridge over the rushing Arno. The goldsmith lived here, and curiously 
enough he happened to be a fellow-countryman of his own. The 
bargain consequently was somewhat long, but it was effected at last, 
and Mr. Moses from England carried away the chain in his doublet 
pocket. As he passed through the narrow, twisting streets of Florence, 
he paused for a second under a shrine, raised to the Madonna, and 
pulled out his chain to look at it by the swinging oil lamp. Sud- 
denly his eye caught the gleam of a precious stone cunningly in- 
serted in the clasp. It was a tiny stone, but curiously cut and 
engraved. No mention of the stone had been made in the description 
furnished to Mr. Moses, and yet it was evidently one of great value. 
With scarcely a moment’s thought, the Jew abstracted the stone 
and without it carried the chain back to England. 

Apprized of his arrival, the king sent for the Jew, and instantly 
demanded his chain. “Here it is,” said the Jew, bowing profoundly. 
‘¢ But where is the stoue ?” said the king snatching it from him, and 
instantly perceiving the loss. ‘The stone, sire,” repeated the Jew, 
«« There was no stone inentioned in the description furnished to me. 
And your majesty will see that this is the identical chain wished for. 
See here is the maker’s name.” ‘Yes, but the stone, the stone,” 
roared the king. ‘* What do I care for the chain without the stone ? 
Here, Hubert, seizo him, take him, out with his eyes, out with his 
teeth, cut off his head.” But the Jew’s presence of mind did not 
vanish all at once, he managed to say when the king stopped for want 
of breath, ‘‘True, your majesty is right, I confess; there was a 

stone, but it seemed to me the clasp fitted better without it, so— 
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it was removed.” But this excuse did not avail. The king was 
not long in recovering his breath, and soon he shouted with renewed 
vigour—‘‘ Out with his eyes, out with his teeth, off with his head.” 
And so exit the poor Jew trembling over his impending fate. 

And so figuratively ought to banish the literary robbers of literary 
gems. But on the contrary it is to be feared that they are in- 
creasing in number and in the refinement of their evil practices. 
My Jew in the fifteenth century, you see, never dreamt of anything 
worse than abstracting the stone. It has remained for his deseendants 
in the nineteenth century to learn to substitute imitation paste for 
priceless heirlooms. But what would be thought of the man who 
mixed the two together? It would be simply an insult to both. 

And yet this is done every day in literary matters, and done, for- 
give me for saying so, by people who exhibit sufficient talent to 
know better. I know tke excuse often given is that “they aro 
quoting from memory,” but surely in many cases, memory is a 
most undependable Encyclopedia. Or perhaps the poor Jew’s excuse 
comes in—‘‘It sounds better thus,” or “this slight variation more 
nearly expresses my meaning.” Then, why not put it all into 
your own words? It is an insult to mix diamonds and paste. Besides 
being unfair to the original diamond setter. 

I hope none of my readers will think I am writing too strongly 
on this matter. It is one on which I cannot help feeling strongly. 
It seems to me that an adulterated quotation is as dishonest a 
thing as adulterated butter. I do not write to hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings, and I should like to suggest to a certain writer in the Powder 
Magazine, whose story I admire extremely, that she is quite strong 
enough to dispense with quotations altogether. But if she must needs 
have them, then I would advise her not to be so clever as to dream 

out her own thoughts inside another person’s verse, but to get up 
and copy them out, instead of trusting perhaps to memory. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 


And so make life, death, and that vast for ever 
One grand, sweet song. 
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Tuere is a story in our English History of a certain Jew being 
commissioned by one of the kings, probably king John, to purchase 
for him a gold chain, cast and wrought by a well-known goldsmith in 
Florence. A description of the chain was furnished to the Jew, as 
were also funds for his journey. He set off with a light heart. The 
journey acrossthe Apennines was a perilous one in those days, but 
the Jew accomplished it in safety. He found his way to the old dark 
bridge over the rushing Arno. The goldsmith lived here, and curiously 
enough he happened to be a fellow-countryman of his own. The 
bargain consequently was somewhat long, but it was effected at last, 
and Mr. Moses from England carried away the chain in his doublet 
pocket. As he passed through the narrow, twisting streets of Florence, 
he paused for a second under a shrine, raised to the Madonna, and 
pulled out his chain to look at it by the swinging oil lamp. Sud- 
denly his eye caught the gleam of a precious stone cunningly in- 
serted in the clasp. It was a tiny stone, but curiously cut and 
engraved. No mention of the stone had been made in the description 
furnished to Mr. Moses, and yet it was evidently one of great value. 
With scarcely a moment’s thought, the Jew abstracted the stone 
and without it carried the chain back to England. 

Apprized of his arrival, the king sent for the Jew, and instantly 
demanded his chain. ‘Here it is,” said the Jew, bowing profoundly. 
‘‘ But where is the stone ?”” said the king snatching it from him, and 
instantly perceiving the loss. ‘The stone, sire,” repeated the Jew, 
«‘ There was no stone mentioned in the description furnished to me. 
And your majesty will see that this is the identical chain wished for. 
See here is the maker’s name.” ‘‘ Yes, but the stone, the stone,” 
roared the king. ‘* What do I care for the chain without the stone ? 
Here, Hubert, seizo him, take him, out with his eyes, out with his 
teeth, cut off his head.” But the Jew’s presence of mind did not 
vanish all at once, he managed to say when the king stopped for want 
of breath, ‘‘True, your majesty is right, I confess; there was a 
stone, but it seemed to me the clasp fitted better without it, so— 
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it was removed.” But this excuse did not avail. The king was 
not long in recovering his breath, and soon he shouted with renewed 
vigour—“ Out with his eyes, out with his teeth, off with his head.” 
And so exit the poor Jew trembling over his impending fate. 

And so figuratively ought to banish the literary robbers of literary 
gems, But on the contrary it is to be feared that they are in- 
creasing in number and in the refinement of their evil practices. 
My Jew in the fifteenth century, you see, never dreamt of anything 
worse than abstracting the stone. It hasremained for his deseendants 
in the nineteenth century to learn to substitute imitation paste for 
priceless heirlooms. But what would be thought of the man who 
mixed the two together? It would be simply an insult to both. 

And yet this is done every day in literary matters, and done, fore 
give me for saying so, by people who exhibit sufficient talent to 
know better. I know tke excuse often given is that “they aro 
quoting from memory,” but surely in many cases, memory is a 
most undependable Encyclopedia. Or perhaps the poor Jew’s excuse 
comes in—‘‘It sounds better thus,” or ‘this slight variation more 
nearly expresses my meaning.” Then, why not put it all into 
your own words? It isan insult tomix diamonds and paste. Besides 
being unfair to the original diamond setter. 

I hope none of my readers will think I am writing too strongly 
on this matter. It is one on which I cannot help feeling strongly. 
It seems to me that an adulterated quotation is as dishonest a 
thing as adulterated butter.. I do not write to hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings, and I should like to suggest to a certain writer in the Powder 
Magazine, whose story I admire extremely, that she is quite strong 
enough to dispense with quotations altogether. But if she must needs 
have them, then I would advise her not to be so clever as to dream 
out her own thoughts inside another person’s verse, but to get up 
and copy them out, instead of trusting perhaps to memory. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever 
One grand, sweet song. 
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WATERLOO. 


All in the early morning dew 

Upon the field of Waterloo 

Cold, stark, and stiff the corpses lay, 
Memorials of the battle day. 

Amidst the heaps a woman stood, 
"Twas one of Mercy’s sisterhood, 
And she had waded there to see 

If any living chanced to be. 


A pit was dug—a hideous grave— 

Sad resting place for soldier brave! 

And in they huddled old and young, 
Their names unknown, their deeds unsung. 
Regardless if alive or dead 

They laid them in their last cold bed, 
And on the brink she stood to see 

If any living chanced to be. 





And while she looked with anxious eye 
She thought she heard a stifled sigh, 
And as into the pit she gazed 

A hand convulsively was raised. 

With joy she saw her mission blest 

And pointing to the soldier’s breast, 

“‘ Soldiers,” she cried, *‘ in charity 

Give up that living one to me!” 


The ruthless soldiers bid her go 
Regardless of her face of woe. 

‘‘ Were he not dead, he soon must die,” 
Was all their answer to her cry. 

But still the sister kept her place 

And gazing at the bloodless face 

Urged hard her suit ‘‘ In charity 

Give up that dying one to me!” 








WATERLOO. 


A soldier kindlier than the rest 

At length was moved by her request. 

He dragged the body from the heap, 

And bid the sister cease to weep. 

It would have moved a heart of stone 

To hear her say with joyous tone 

‘¢ Thanks, thanks, kind soldier, thanks to thee 
For giving up this one to me.” 


All in the early morning dew 

She bore him off from Waterloo. 

For many a night she watched his bed, 
For many a day she bathed his head, 
Till health returning to his cheek 
Enabled him to faintly speak, 

“ Thanks, thanks, my sister, thanks to thee 
For bringing life again to me.” 


But soon his wounds were healed and he 
Must bid adieu and cross the sea, 

Must leave his kindly nurse to roam 
Untended to his island home, 

But every year the selfsame day 

He sought her Beguinage to say 

_ “Thanks, thanks, my sister, thanks to thee 
For bringing life again to me.” 
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THE DEWDROP. 


A Summer Tale by Victor Blittegen. 


Ir was a cosy little window that stood open. There were pinks 
blooming in pots on the window-silJ, and red geraniums, and 
sweet smelling wallflowers; while in the garden below, a rose- 
bush stretched its branches out towards the panes, and the most 
beautiful moss roses grew upon them that ever delighted a paint- 
er’s eye. 

One morning there lay a dewdrop on a green leaf of the rose- 
bush. Where had it come from? It did not know in the least, 
and it did not ask. 

In the west the stars sank to rest, blinking like tired eyes. 
In the east it began to grow light, and a cool morning breeze 
passed over the garden, and woke the venerable old trees, and 
pulled the hair of the leaves, like a mischievous child. It kissed 
the sleeping roses and softly stroked the flowers in the window. 
Then it saw the Dewdrop. 

“Good morning, little one,” it said. “Shall I give you a 
puff ?” 

And with that it blew a little on the leaf, where the drop lay, 
so that it trembled violently. 

““T could easily——but there would be no explosion, if you 
did fall to the ground, and I must not rob the sun of his morn- 
ing drink.”” The rogue laughed, let go the leaf, and flew further 
on. 

Two redstarts appeared up above on the ridge of the roof, 
‘‘Look sharp; untie your night caps,” they @ied; ‘Look sharp, 
untie your nightcaps!” And then they took their morning walk 
on the roof. It was their custom to make fun of the older birds 
who were still asleep, for they were always the first out of their 
nests. The bright streaks in the east grew broader. Pale lights 

















































THE DEWDROP. 


darted like arrows through the glimmering dawn; and some of 
them lingered by the rose-bush. They wound themselves about 
the flowers, and the leaves, and spun themselves into a net, finer 
and more shining than the finest spider’s web. A little party of 
them chose the dewdrop for a bath; they dipped into it, and 
out again, and twisted about among each other, till it glistened 
again. And the dewdrop did not even tremble; they were so 
light. 

Out of a great rose near by, there crept two rose-beetles, 
who had slept there. They ra‘sed their wing-cases, stretched 
their wings, and their little legs; and when they were ready, 
they crawled down the rose-stalk. 

“Would you believe it!’’ cried one of them. “If I don't 
mistake, this leaf has got an eye during the night. Certainly 
it must be an eye, for you can see the trees, the house, the 
roses and everything through it. If I look very close, I can 
even see myself.” 

The garden was reflected in the dewdrop, and therefore the 
rose-beetle took it for an eye. 

“TIT never met with the like before, but that is not saying 
much, as we are both still young,’ said the other beetle. 
“If we had only somebody here that we could ask!” And 
they both crept quite near to the dewdrop, and contemplated 
their own images therein, 

“T am undoubtedly an eye,” thought the drop. 

‘‘ What an extraordinary thing I must be then.” For it 
did not know what an ye was. 

“Won't you come over here a minute, ma‘am?”’ cried the 
first rose-beetle to a clothes moth flying by. ‘“‘We only want 
to know if this creature here is an eye, for the rose bush 
belongs to us, and one must know what is what in one’s 
own house.” 

The moth examined the dewdrop. “Once I saw a similar 
thing. I at that time inhabited a red woollen curtain in a 
splendid palace, which men call a theatre. In the evening they 
come by hundreds, light up so many lamps that it is out of 
all reason, draw up a gay curtain quite high, made of linen 
and not at all enjoyable, and people who stand behind it 
sing andrun about. Before these people there are others sitting, 
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they hold with their fore-feet all kinds of wood and metal tools, 
and make a row with them. Well, everyone to their taste. 
For my part, I cannot bear so much light, and on that account 
I soon removed, much as I dislike changing my residence. The 
singing was by no means remarkable; I have heard gnats sing 
much more pleasantly and sweetly. Well, in a word, one evening 
two ladies sat near me; one had black, the other fair hair; they 
did not take my fancy, for they had on silk dresses and I 
prefer wool. ‘The black-haired one had a rose on her head, 
and on the rose was a green leaf, upon which lay a thing 
just like this. The fair one pointed to it, and said, ‘Tell 
me Arabella, is that a real diamond? ‘Genuine,’ said the 
other, ‘it cost a little fortune.’ That is all I know of the 
matter.” And the moth flew away. 

“So not an eye, but a diamond! What isa diamond’ No doubt 
something very precious,” said the second beetle. “We may 
rejoice that we have it in our house.” 

“So much is certain, I am something precious,” thought the 
dewdrop ; and it trembled a little with joy an’. pride. 

There was a knock, and suddenly came a young cricket springing 
from another leaf. He was grey, but very merry; and when he 
wished to make anyone laugh, he used simply to lay down on his 
back and nod his head, then he started up, shot into the air with a 
somersault, and stood on his legs again. 

‘‘ Hope you’ve slept well, children—what have you got there ?” 

“Yes, I just wish we knew! The clothes moth says it isa 
diamond.” 

“Folly,” said the cricket, “ I maintain it is a tear, I saw a lot 
of them yesterday. A little man was riding on his wooden hobby- 
horse in the garden, and fell off on the gravel—I was glad enough 
for he had just taken me between his fingers and nearly killed me, 
before I could hurry away. When he got up again, he took the 
horse and threw it againet a tree so that it broke. Then a lady 
came to him. ‘Mamma,’ he cried, and then there fell just the 
same things as this from his eyes; ‘ Mamma, the naughty tree has 
broken my horse in two, but indeed I will never do it again !’ 

‘Wipe away your tears,’ said the lady, ‘and keep your pro- 
mise.’ Afterwards I found another such tear on a box-tree leaf.” 

“ Are tears something beautiful ?” said the first beetle. 
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“If you have ever seen water, I should say they are a kind of 

water ; for my part I don’t think much of them. Goodbye children, 
Imust be moving.” And with that the cricket jumped away. 

“It would be a pity if it were only a tear,” said the rose-beetle 
reflectively. ‘ But perhaps the cricket was wrong after all !” 

A house-fly came humming out through the open window. “A 
morning call,” she said—“* Only a moment, my children ; my dear 
mistress is just getting up. Call me Jack, if she is not the most 
charming girl under the sun, every morning she brings some sugar 
from breakfast, and lays it for us at the window.” 

“What is this?” asked the two beetles, and pointed to the 
dewdrop. 

“H’m; may I taste?” 

“Not for worlds ; it might hurt it.” 

‘ H’m; it reminds me of a greyish little ball which my mistress 
wears on her breast, fastened on a golden ground—she calls ita 
pearl. But this thing here seems to me to be more transparent. 
Ye spiders! can it be a looking glass? Can you see yourself init ?” 

“Certainly, quite splendidly !” 

“ Ah! a looking glass! Oh to bea looking glass!” sighed the 
fly, and averted her’ eyes. “Every morning my lovely mistress 
stands before one, and it paints her off. She has her hair loose then, 
and a white dress on, and her eyes are like violets. There is nothing 
to equal her sugar, I‘must say. But the thing smells like water,’’ 
she continued ; “I must go a little nearer.” She dipped in her pro- 
boscis, and tasted. But the dewdrop shuddered, she was so ugly. 

‘* Water it is,” said she contemptuously—* quite ordinary water ; 
in a quarter of an hour you will see it die, it is a little time before it 
is quite dead, but in a couple of hours there is nothing of it to be 
seen.’ And she flew again between the pinks into the house. 

“*So there it is!” said the rose beetle. ‘ It looked so pretty ; what 
a pity it must die. We will sit and look on.” 

‘“‘T shall not die!” thought the Dewdrop. “I ama looking 
glass, and nothing less; and the beautiful girl with the floating hair 
and the white dress must come and look at me, so that I can paint 
her. What can she look like? But she will come, of that I am 
sure,” 

The birds rejoiced, and hovered through the sweet morning 
air, and the old trees; the leaves quivered, streams of light flooded 
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the whole garden. Butof the stars there was no more to be seen, 
and in the east lay rosy clouds, and behind thém it seemed to flash 
and to glow. 

“ The sun is rising,” said the rose beetles. 

“Tt is she, itis she!” thought the Dewdrop, and trembled so 
violently for joy, that it almost fell. “That is the beautiful girl. 
Oh how lovely she is! And the shining threads around her; that 
must be the floating hair—If she would but come and reflect herself . 
in me.” 

But it was not the fair girl that it saw, only the sun. And the 
great grand sun really did look at the poor little drop, and reflected 
himself, till it seemed like a glowing spark. He looked almost finer 
in the dewdrop than in reality, for all the rainbow colours flashed 
round his picture. But the drop felt such a longing, and so wonder- 
fully light, as if it had wings coming like the moth and the house 
fly. ‘I would fain fly to her,” it thought. “TI believe indeed that 
T can.” 

‘Do you see ?” cried the rose beetle, “it dies! It grows smaller 
and smaller! But it is lovely, almost like a little sun.” 

The fty came out again through the window, and looked at 
the dewdrop attentively. 

“You see IJ was right. It is water, and now it is persihing. 
It cannot bear the sun.” 

“Do we die like that?” asked the second beetle. 

“No, little one, quite differently. There is always something 
left of us, we are differently, and more solidly built. You will 
see that there is nothing lasting in this creature. It evaporates, 
so to say. But I must go again, I only wanted to see if I 
was mistaken. Good-bye for the present.’ 

“T am not dying,” thought the dewdrop. “She is wrong, 
I am sure. I am flying to the girl with the long golden 
hair.” 

And it felt quite happy. 

An hour later the rose-beetles crawled over the place where 
it had lain. 

It was bare and dry. 


8. G. S. Y. 











VARIETIES CULLED FROM AN ITALIAN MAGAZINE. 


Tux commissary of police of a village near Paris was recently 
called upon to verify the suicide of an individual who hanged 
himself at the age of seventy-seven years. Amongst his papers 
was found a document entitled, “The mysteries of my life.” 
The preface is as follows :— 

“TIT belong to a very good family. I was well educated. 
For my misfortune I took for the model of my life the Italian 
proverb, ‘‘Chi va piano va sano.” (Slow and sure). Now, on 
the contrary, I am convinced that a man ought never to put off 
till to-morrow what can be done to-day. I used to think that 
before doing anything, I ought to deliberate long and maturely, 
and the consequence was, everything I attempted turned out ill. 
Through this mania of procrastination, and this tardiness in action, 
I suffered in fortune, I lost a good position, I missed my chance 
of ten marriages. I quarrelled with all my friends, because I 
never knew how to return a visit at the right time, to respond to 
a civility, or to keep an appointment; I always arrived an hour 
too late. 

“T had excellent servants, but I was never well-served, because 
I was never ready to be waited on. I believed myself to be most 
prudent, and I was always finding myself in false and difficult 
positions. After long and profound reflection, I am persuaded 
that this habit of putting off everything to a future time, was 
really only a pretext; that my disposition was in substance 
selfish and lazy, and that I sought to cover both these vices with 
a mask of virtue. I was afraid of fatigue, disgusted with every 
bodily and mental exertion, liking nothing but continual drowsy 
repose. This is the real cause of all the annoyances I have always 
suffered. This judgment which I have formed of myself I believe 
to be just. 

“At my age I am on the brink of the grave. The idea of 
suicide has oceurred to me, and, as for the drst time in my 
life I am bent on a vigorous resolution, and its immediate 
execution, I make my bow.” 

The heir of the unfortunate man was his nephew, to whom 
probably his uncle’s memoirs will be useful. 

If all in Italy who resemble the above were to take and per- 
form the same resolution, we fear that in a short time Victor 
Emmanuel would reign over an almost depopulated country. 


Translated by 8. G. 8. Y. from “ Emporio Pittoresco” 
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Tintoretto and his Daughter. 

Giacomo Robusti, born at Venice in 1512, was the son of a dyer, 
and from his father’s trade he received the cognomen of Tintoretto, 
(little dyer.) The history of his whole life is resumed in two loves, 
which ‘were of themselves sufficient to fill his enthusiastic heart, his 
ardent soul. He loved with equal affection his art and his daughter 
Mary, and when she too had become a great artist, the two feelings 
which till then had disputed possession of his heart, seemed to unite 
closely, and to mingle into one. 

From his first years he loved art with such passion, that Titian, 
whose scholar he was during some months, grew suspicious, it is said, 
of that powerful vocation, and sent away the dangerous pupil, who 
threatened to surpass his master. The comrades of young Rubusti 
already called him “‘ the furious little dyer, a thunderbolt of a brush.”’ 

He painted in fact with an incredible fire and prodigality, and such 
was the vehemence of this brush, that he never could succeed well 
in sacred subjects, in which the movement must be subdued, and a 
quict attitude and severe composure given to the figures. His 
Apostles had the vivacity, the excited physiognomy of the Venetian 
populace. Vasari, who has critisized too severely Tintoretto’s pictures, 
nevertheless admits his power, and confesses that he is “ the most 
terrible genius” painting ever had. Pietro da Cortona said that no 
one could be compared to Tintoretto for the ‘ pictorial fury.” 

With this unbounded love of the arts, Tintoretto only worked to 
acquire glory, or rather to vent his ardour. Many times he pro- 
posed to convents to execute great works for them, provided they 
would reimburse him for the expenses of his colours. Very often 
too when he had finished the pictures he was commissioned to paint, 
he would go and help Schiavone and the other painters of Venice 
gratuitously. He felt he must paint; painting was his life, his one 
thought. On the other hand, he did not concern himself much, 
in the height of his fecundity, with reaching perfection, often indeed 
he did not equal himself, but he cared not. 

But, as we have said, he loved his daughter as dearly as his art. 
Maria Robusti, called at Venice ‘‘ Marietta Tintorella,” was born in 
1560. Shesoon showed a lively intelligence, an affectionate heart, and 
a decided inclination for music and drawing. Her father would not 
eutrust to any one that precious education, and he himself gave his 
daughter her first lessons of drawing and painting. 

Under her excellent master, “la Tintorella” made rapid progress. 
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Her father never left her. When she was quite a little girl, he 

dressed her as a boy, took her everywhere with him, and never felt 

himself so well inspired as when she watched him at work. Mary 

soon formed for herself a lofty style, and seemed to have inherited 

the masterly ease of her father. With her studies and her genius she 
might have distinguished herself in historic painting ; but she thought 

that this too severe style was not fitted tothe grace and delicacy of 
her sex. She preferred to give herself up to portraits. Her first 
work, the likeness of Marco de’ Vescovi, was excessively praised. 

Every one directly must sit to the charming Tintorella. Tintoretto 
enjoyed her triumph; he was prouder of that figure of Marco de’ 
Vescovi than of his own “ Universal Judgment,” and of all the 

chefs d’couvre which immortalize him. Jacops Strada, antiquary to 
the Emperor Maximilian, had himself portrayed by Mary, and was 
so pleased with his likeness that he offered it to his royal master as a 
“rare thing.” The Emperor asked for Marietta from her father, 
wishing to establish her advantageously at hia court. Philip II. of 
Spain and the Archduke Ferdinand also desired to have la Tintorella 
at their service. ‘But her father repulsed all these fine offers, which 
made his daughter all the dearer, proving that she was worthy of 
him, and contributed to exalt his name. 

As he grew old, he could not rob his eyes of their only joy, 
and divide himself from her who had power to lessen the weight 
of years. He married her to a goldsmith of Venice, with the 
express condition that she should live with him. La Tintorella 
continued to paint with growing success. She abandoned even 
music, in which she excelled, to give herself entirely to painting. 
Her touch was light, graceful, and spirited; her colouring happy. 
Death removed her suddenly from the world in 1590, before the 
age of thirty. 

Her husband lamented her all his life, her father soon rejoined 
her under the cloisters of Santa Maria dell’ Orto. With her 
premature decease, all the joy of Tintoretto’s life vanished. His 
art lost all power to soothe or interest him; thenceforth the 
world was at anend for him. Blessed day for the great master, 
when the supreme summons came, to reunite him for ever to 
the guiding star of his life, his dearly loved and loving 
daughter ! Genoa, April, 1875. 


Nore—In the ‘‘ Hall of Painters’’ in the Uffizi Gallery at rlorence, is to be seen 
‘* La Tintoretta’s”” own portrait of herself, It represents a fair young woman, 
standing, one band leaning on a specimen. 8. G.S. Y. 
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“« Elsa and her Vulture,’ a tale of the Tyrolean Alps: translated 
from the German of Wilhelmine von Hillern, by _, Wallace. 
London; Green and Co. 1876, 


In her preface to this romance of German peasant life, Lady 

Wallace remarks with great truth, that familiar as all Alpine country 
is to the English traveller, the inner life of its inhabitants is almost 
a sealed book to him. This must necessarily be so, as the traveller 
sees no one save his guide, and the few persons with whom he is 
brought in contact at inns and resting places, who may in some 
measure have lost their marked characteristics by associating with 
strangers; some of their corners get rubbed off, and, judging from the 
story now presented to us by Lady Wallace, their corners seem pretty 
rough. Itmust not be thought from this remark that we in any way 
find fault with this tale of the Frau von Hillern’s. She has raised the 
veil, and shown us a picture of Tyrolean life, which is full of interest 
from its depth of human passion; terrible as some of the scenes are 
it is easy to imagine how the wild and savage features of a country 
can affect its people. The constant presence of dangers creates courage 
to face them, and this strength of will must tell on the whole charac- 
ter, till many become hard and violent. Both these qualities are 
displayed in ‘* Vulture Elsa,’ but at the same time she has a true 
woman’s heart, capable of heroic self-sacrifice and devotion. 
* In spite of her faults, she is so noble, so true, so generous, that even 
when urged on by her passionate love to the brink of crime, we can 
never Jose our belief in her innate goodness; her errors seem forced 
on her by adverse circumstances, and in the end her penitence is 
complete; she has no half measures with herself when once she ree 
cognizes the evil in her nature and conquers it. 

Elsa is the only child of old Stromminger, the head peasant of the 
Octz Valley ; a hard, despotic man, whose wife died in giving birth to 
Elsa. When only fourteen the girl was compelled by her father to 
carry off a vulture from its nest on the face of a rugged rock, whence 
no one in the village dared to take it. The “ Héchst Bauer’ had 
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been the best wrestler and best shot in the country, and his pride was 
that the Stromminger race was unequalled. Elsa was bound by ropes 
and let down the almost perpendicular rock; she gained the nest and 
seized the young vulture; whilst the men above were drawing her 
up, the parent bird attacked her with his claws and beak; she fought 
him in the air with her knife, and with closed eyes; finally sho 
wounded it and the bird shot down into the depths below. With her 
face cut and bleeding, Elsa and her prize were pulled up, when the 
people said “‘ But why did you not let the young bird go, and then you 
would have got rid of the Vulture?” ‘Oh,’ said she with simplicity, 
“the poor young thing cannot yet fly, and if I had loosed it, it must 
have tumbled into the ravine and been killed!” This anecdote gives 
the key to Elsa’s whole character, its strength and its tenderness. 
For this feat her father gave her the only kiss she ever received from 
him ; her heroism did honour to the race of the Strommingers. From 
this time the young Vulture became her companion, wherever she 
went ‘‘ Hansel ”’ was her faithful follower, and on him she lavished her 
affection and tenderness. Poor Elsa! for months he was the only 
thing she had to care for, or to talkto. When sixteen the girl fell in 
love ; her father took her to be confirmed at Sélden, and there she saw 
Joseph Hagenbach,’ who had just killed the bear that had been seen 
up at Vintschgan, which the peasants in all the villages round 
had pursued in vain. Thus Bear-Joseph was as celebrated as Vulture- 
Elsa, and became the hero of her life, the cause of all her sorrows 
and her crime. All the passion of her nature was thrown into this 
love; for it she suffered as few young girls could have borne to suffer, 
and for five years without any reward. The day of the confirmation 
old Stromminger was so jealous of Bear-Joseph’s renown that he sought 
a quarrel with the. young man, who conquered him in a wrestling 
match, but generously refused to throw him because of his age; more 
enraged than ever, the ‘‘ Héchst Bauer” left Sélden, taking Elsa with 
him, and thus depriving her of the chance of a dance with Joseph. 
On their way home the girl frankly upbraids her father for his cruelty, 
and confesses her love for the youth; Stromminger not only 
forbids her to think of him, but beats her with his staff; and this treat- 
ment hardens her nature. The next year he tries to force her into 
marrying Gellner Vincenz, a gloomy, sulky young peasant whom 
Elsa dislikes, and she refuses to obey her father; thinking to break 
her spirit he sends her up alone on the Murzoll to herd the cattle at 
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the Hoch Joch, the region of everlasting winter, where no peasant 
sent his herdsmen, so wild, so desolate was the place. Yet here Elsa 
went, with ‘Hansel,’ and spent the solitary months. Here she 
learnt strength in her communings with nature, and returned home as 
unbent as ever, to find herself treated as the lowest servant, her 
faithful old nurse sent away, and dead of the disgrace, and Vincenz 
Gellner, the instigator of all these cruelties, he seemed to rule every- 
thing, and even beat the poor old deaf Klettenmaier, a faithful old 
servant who had guided Elsa into her banishment on the Murzoll. 
All the girl’s fiery nature was roused by this act of injustice, and she 
struck Vincenz such a blow that he fell, and was long unconscious. 
This raised an outcry on the farm, cries of murder brought the neigh- 
bours, and poor Elsa stood alone, like a stag at bay, defending herself 
against these people, who were ordered by the ‘‘ Héchst Bauer” to 
bind her and put her inthe cellar. In desperation she seized the 
burning logs, thus keeping the men off. When at last she heard water 
called for to put out the fire, her despair drove her to rush through 
the crowd and throw the log into a hay-rick: by this means she 
turned attention from herself, and escaped. On and on she fled 
followed by her Vulture, crossed the mountains, and the next morning 
found herself at Heilig Kreuz, weary and footsore. She rested on the 
bench at the parsonage door, and here the good curé found her; she 
told him her sad story, and he tried to awaken her to a sense of her 
faults; but was too wise to send her home again; he saw that her’s 
was a nature to be spoilt by hardship, to be improved only by love 
and gentle means; but he could not keep an incendiary at his house; 
he gave her the names of peasants who might employ her, and once 
more the poor girl was sent to wander; but who would hire a servant 
with a Vulture? She goes through many hardships, and meets with 
some kindness, At last her father dies, and she is the richest heiress 
in the country. Yet still her heart is hard, for Joseph cares nothing 
for her ; jealousy comes to deepen her Jove and increase her pride till 
she is hurried on to her last sin. What it is, and howshe atones for 
it, her penitence and her reward, all this we will not tell, why spoil 
our readers’ pleasure in 2 book we wish them to enjoy ? The freshness 
and wholesome tone of the story are like a breeze from the Alps. 
It isa picture of life unknown to us in our different country, and 
perhaps greater civilization, but it is well we should know more of our 
fellow-men in these wilder countries, and we hope the Frau Von 
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Hillern will give us more of her powerful delineations of Tyrolean 
life. 


“A Winter Story.” By the Author of ‘The Rose Garden,” &c. 
London. Smith, Elder and Co., 1875. 


Much as we approve of books in one volume, or perhaps two, 
they are rather more difficult to review, as the field for remark 
is so much smaller; we must try, however, to do justice to the 
story before us, and this will, perhaps, be done best by giving a 
short analysis of it. The hero is one Philip Oldfield, whose life 
was passed in prosperity and ease, till he accidently poisoned his 
dearest friend and brother officer, Arthur Lyle, by administering 
to him a wrong medicine. This was rendered the more distressing 
from the fact that Philip was on the eve of marriage with Arthur’s 
sister, Hester Lyle. In the first agony of grief the Lyle family 
refused to see Philip, and even Hester was forbidden to offer him 
the comfort her own heart would have dictated. The result was 
that poor Philip threw up his commission, paid off the old servants, 
and left his home, wandering abroad for two years without writing 
or receiving letters. At the end of that time he returned to England 
and buried himself in a farm in one of the southern counties, the 
only tie with the past being an old servant of his grandfather’s 
who had married, and whom he brought to his farm with her hus- 
band. This morbid state of mind remained in the unfortunate man 
for eight years, when his lonely life was broken in upon by the 
arrival of his orphan nephew, Ronald Carr, whose mother was 
Philip’s only sister. Our story opens with this event, and a 
very cold welcome the poor child received, although his uncle 
spoke gently and kindly to him, and in the course of a short time 
himself undertook the boy’s education. Not long after this Hester 
Lyle appears in the village, her brother-in-law, Mr. Claughton, 
having been appointed to the living. She tries in vain to induce 
Philip to overcome his melancholy thoughts and life. The shadow 
of his dead friend seems for ever between them, and poor Hester 
has to wait in patience for brighter days to dawn. Nor is she dis- 
appointed; but the change is brought by other hands than her’s. 
Mr. Oldfield has to prosecute a sort of gipsy man for stealing a 
horse, and is sent for by the vagrant’s mother, or grandmother, who 
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entreats for her son’s pardon. This interview leads to Mr. Oldfield’s 
rescuing from drowning a miserable kitten, belonging to ‘ Jess,” 
the little sister of the horse-stealer, and a few days later the 
poor child arrived at the farm with her loved kitten, begging Mr. 
Oldfield to keep it, as the boys about her home want to kill it. 
His heart is touched for the child and her pet, both of them 
half-starved, and indeed poor little Jess is taken so ill that she is 
kept at the farm, and nursed with all care. Her devotion to 
Philip is intense; he and the kitten seem to share all her love, 
and thus the lonely man is drawn out of his selfish retrospection 
and finds that through love and kindliness the bitter load of sorrow 
is taken from his heart. Of course it is quite possible that a very 
sensitive and not very strong mind might become thus impressed 
with a sense of crime, but no healthy minded man would sink into 
such a state of morbidness. The consciousness of innocence would 
in itself sustain most persons under such a trial, and Philip Old- 
field’s friendship and love for the Lyle family should have placed 
both them and him above any possibility of doubt: a common sor- 
row generally draws people together instead of separating them. 
However we must make allowance for the exigences of the story 
and the author’s desire to prove her own views. She is perfectly 
right in these. Nothing is so effectual a cure for any sorrow 
as work for others: once rouse the interests in behalf of others 
and self ceases to engross the heart. It is the doctrine of love, 
and it produces more than mere resignation. The key-note of this 
story is struck in the last lines of the motto on the title-page 
taken from a poem of Mr. Browning’s; 
, I saw a gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backwards by the hair, 

And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 

‘¢Guess now who holds thee !’’ ‘‘ Death,’ I said, but then 

The silver answer rang—‘‘ not Death, but Love.” 


Not only is this proved by the way in which Philip’s cure 
is brought through his interest in Ronald and Jess, but also in the affec- 
tion shown by his old servant Rachael, one of the best characters 
in the book. Her tongue may truly be said to have been against 
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every man, her master only excepted ; with him it takes a softer 
tone, and she gladly accepts any trouble, or any circumstance 
when she sees it may tend to his good by leading his thoughts 
away from the bitter memories ofthe past. Her devotion is very 
pathetic, as her nature is certainly deeply tinged with asperity, 
and her contempt for men as the inferior animal is very fully 
developed; she is not awed into silence by the presence even 
of the police, but treats them with the same scorn as her un- 
lucky husband, and says they are ‘too big for their brains.” 
Most of her remarks are equally complimentary ; yet her heart 
is tender and true in its devotion to her loved master. He 
was certainly worthy of it, for his sorrow never hardened his 
kind and gentle nature; many men would have become morose 
under a similar fate; not so Philip. His character fails in man- 
liness and strength, yet he is lovable; the sort of man who 
rouses the maternal instinct in women as he needs care and gentle 
handling. Perhaps the author is right, in attributing his cure 
partly to the fact of his regarding the saving of little Jess’s life 
as an atonement for the one he had so unwillingly taken eight 
years before, although a stronger mind would not under such cir- 
cumstances have done so. 


“William Godwin,’ His friends and Contemporaries. By C. Kegan 
Paul. London; Henry 8. King and Co., 1876. 


As Mr. Paul observes, ‘to those conversant with the literary history 
of the close of the last, and the first quarter of the present century, 
few names are more familiar than that of William Godwin.” To such 
these volumes will of course be full of interest, but to the more general 
public we doubt their being very attractive. Though the names of 
Godwin and of Mary Wellstonecraft are familiar to all as the parents 
of Mrs. Shelley, even if their principles and their writings are unknown, 
in the present day we take it that their books are quite unread by any 
but students of literary history, or persons who share their opinions. 

William Godwin was the son of a Dissenting Minister, and he him- 
self entered on the same career. He was trained in the strictest tenets 
of Calvinism, as the following anecdote will show :— One Sunday, as 
I walked in the garden, I happened to take the cat in my arms. My 
father saw me, and seriously reproved my levity, remarking that on 
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the Lord’s day he was ashamed to observe me demeaning myself with 
such profaneness.” At the age of fifteen he started in life as the usher 
of a school, and after that we find him a student at Hoxton College 
where he remained five years; he was refused admittance to Homerton 
Academy on suspicion of Sandemanianism. On leaving Hoxton he 
became a minister, preaching at Yarmouth and Lowestoft ; unsuccess- 
fully at Christ Church in Hampshire, and finally settling at Ware in 
Hertfordshire. It was here that he fell in with a man who first 
influenced him in a new direction, the Rev. Joseph Fawcet, who is 
highly spoken of by Hazlitt in his life of Holcroft, but who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the French Revolution. 

From Ware Godwin went to London, thence to Stowmarket in 
Suffolk, still as a minister; after this he was at Beaconsfield, and it 
was here that he became troubled in his mind on the score of the infidel 
princlples he had imbibed in reading the Institutes of Dr. Priestley. 

It was about this time—1785—that he began to drop the prefix of 
Reverend, and was fairly started as a literary man in London. He 
was a Liberal, or more strictly speaking, a violent Radical. At first, 
though an ardent admirer of the principles of the French Revolution, 
he seems to have seen the danger of their be:ng carried into practice ; 
he says “I never for a moment ceased to disapprove of mob govern- 
ment and violence,..,I desired such political changes only as should 
flow purely from the clear light of the understanding, and the erect 
and generous impulses of the heart.”” This was written in 1780. In 
1802-3 he seems to have argued that the excesses of Rubespierre and 
Marat were to be admired, because the work was so good, the princi- 
ples so true, that to remark the crimes, however gross, of individuals, is 
to seek for specks on the sun. Another of his opinions was that all 
governments of man by man were wrong, and that liberty was so great 
a boon that, if every man was left to act exactly as he thought fit, 
vice would cease to exist. He must have been strangely blind to 
human nature, and to facts, if he could sincerely believe this. Later 
experience certainly does not lead us to think that liberty necessarily 
guides men to virtue. In religion Godwin was a Deist, if anything. 
He married twice, but regarded marriage as wrong. His first wife, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, had much the same views, as she lived with an 
American, Mr. Imlay, by whom she had a daughter, before she met 
with Godwin ; however it was out of ‘regard for the happiness of the 
individual” that he submitted to an institution he wished to see 
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abolished. As he grew older some of these views became modified, and 
he seems to have been deeply pained at his daughter’s elopement 
with Shelley; he seems also at this time to have gone back to his 
earlier opinions in politics, as he tries to restrain Shelley’s ardour for 
active reforms, and points out the danger of men associating together 
for this purpose, as they get led on to acts of violence and bloodshed. 
Mr. Paul does his best to point out the best qualities possessed by 
Godwin, but we cannot think he succeeds in making him an amiable 
character, or one to be held up as an example. With his friends he 
was most quarrelsome and exacting, being both sensitive and jealous ; 
his second marriage was not happy, and although his wife may have 
been to blame in some measure, he must have been a very uncomfort- 
able husband. His vanity was extreme; he writes to Mrs. Godwin 
that she ‘has the best of husbands ;”’ in urging his suit with another 
lady (Mrs. Reveley) he tells her “ you are invited to form the sole 
happiness of one of the most known men of the age.... This connec- 
tion, I should think, would restore you to self-respect, would give 
security to your future peace, and insure for you no mean degree of 
respectability.” It is not surprising that the lady refused him. He 
proposed, before this, to Miss Harriet Lee, (one of the authoresses of 
‘¢ The Canterbury Tales,”) who declined his offer on account of his 
religious principles, or rather, on account of his want of them; he 
argues the matter with her by letter, with evident anger, as well as 
surprise at her want of taste and judgment. It is impossible to write 
of William Godwin without some notice of Mary Wollstonecraft, their 
names are so linked together in men’s minds. She was certainly a 
woman of great talents, if not of genius, and seems to have been 
much beloved by all who knew her. 

All her life she had to struggle with great difficulties, a drunken 
father made their home wretched, and at last unfit for Mary and her 
sisters to live in, so they were thrown on their own resources very 
early, and Mary evidently was their main stay. She imbibed ad- 
vanced liberal opinions and became an enthusiast for the French 
Revolutionists, imagining they would establish liberty, being blind, 
perhaps wilfully so, to the truth that no tyranny is so great 
as that of the many, and ofthe mob. Mary Wollstonecraft gained 
her livelihood by her pen, and is best known by her work en- 
titled “A Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” which certainly 
was not, and never has been, the means of raising her reputation, 
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unless indeed her moral descendants of the present day venerate 
her memory as their first leader. Some events in her own life 
naturally confirmed the evil opinion formed of her book, and her 
daughter’s elopement with Shelley during his first wife’s life is 
palliated by Mr. Paul by saying the girl’s ‘‘whole sympathies 
were with her mother, who had held views on marriage differ- 
ent to those her daughter was upholding by her action, but 
which a young, inexperienced girl might easily confuse with 
them.’” That Mary Wollstonecraft had many generous qualities 
we do not deny, but her letters lack refinement, and we do not 
feel attracted to her. We cannot close without allusion to Mrs. 
Godwin senior, whose letters are constantly recurring throughout 
these volumes. She was a good and affectionate mother, and 
must have suffered much from her children who did not all turn 
out well; and being deeply religious her son William’s infidel 
opinions shocked and pained her. Her stern and unsympathetic 
piety may possibly have helped to change him, though this is 
not hinted at by himself or his biographer. He seems to have 
been trusted ‘by his mother in matters of family interests 
in spite of her disapproval of his principles. Though a 
woman of strong mind and great rectitude, she can have had 
but an indifferent education, judging from her letters, written 
without any regard to punctuation, and the spelling singularly incorrect. 
William Godwin’s talents and industry did not keep him out of money 
difficulties; during his whole career he seems to have been borrowing 
and in debt; he started with nothing, and married each time on 
nothing ; to his poor relations and friends he gave what help he could, 
and when he could, but we suspect he was a bad manager, and his 
wife also. We have no space to write about his contemporaries, many 
of them are too well known to require it. 8. T. Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, Horne Tooke, Dr. Parr, the Wedgwoods, Mrs. Inchbald ; these 
and many others are introduced as his friends, he quarrelled with 
some of these, but, excepting with Dr. Parr, he seems often to have 
made it up again. William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, and their 
daughter, Mrs. Shelley, lie buried in one grave in the churchyard at 
Bournemouth. 








